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The 1950 Look 





Housing in Our Cities" 


Ow HAs Southern housing fared in 
the past decade? 

A complete answer is not yet avail- 
able, but early reports of the 1950 cen- 
sus are beginning to reveal the broad 
outlines. The Bureau of the Census 
has recently published thirteen pre- 
liminary reports, based on sample 
data, for the metropolitan areas of the 
following Southern cities: Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Dallas, Houston, Louis- 
ville, Memphis, Miami, Nashville, 
New Orleans, Norfolk-Portsmouth, 
Richmond, San Antonio, Tampa-St. 
Petersburg. The results, while sub- 
ject to slight error, are not likely to 
be changed basically by later tabula- 
tions. 

One of the striking things about the 
findings in these thirteen areas is 
their consistency. In every case, the 
major trends in housing are the same, 
differing only in degree. That 
strengthens the likelihood that the 
same trends hold true for urban hous- 
ing throughout the region. 

As the accompanying tables indi- 
cate, the housing of white residents 
has shown considerable improvement. 
By comparison, the worst housing of 
all — that occupied by Negroes — has 
scarcely held its own. In the seven 


areas reporting by race, Negro* hous- 
ing in 1950 was still as dismally below 
average as in 1940. 

Following are the chief assets and 
liabilities in the housing of the thir- 
teen metropolitan areas considered. 


ON THE CREDIT SIDE 


The amount of housing increased 
between 1940 and 1950. Taking the 
thirteen areas together, the number 
of occupied dwelling units increased 
by 656,800, or 50 per cent. New con- 
struction explains part of this in- 
crease; the rest resulted from the di- 
vision of larger houses into apart- 
ments, or from other changes which 
made room for additional families. 


Twice as many people owned their 
homes in 1950. Slightly more than 
half of the occupants in our thirteen 
areas were home-owners in 1950, as 
against slightly more than a third in 
1940. (This coincides with the trend 
in the nation as a whole, which 
showed more home-owners than rent- 


* The Census classification used in the re- 
ports is “non-white.” The term “Negro” 
is substituted throughout this article and 
in the tables, since Negroes comprise vir- 
tually all of the non-white population in 
the cities discussed. 








ers in 1950 for the first time since the 
Census began collecting such informa- 
tion in 1890). Leading the areas in 
home ownership was Tampa-St. Pe- 
tersburg; trailing in this respect was 
New Orleans. 


There was less overcrowding in 
1950. (“Overcrowded” is defined as 
1.51 persons or more per room.) Dur- 
ing the forties, the proportion of over- 
crowded dwellings in these areas 
dropped by eight to twelve percentage 
points. The percentage of “slightly 
crowded” dwellings — those with 1.01 
to 1.50 persons per room — also 
dropped. Thus, on the average, small- 
er families were living in more space. 


ON THE DEBIT SIDE 


A substantial number of houses 
were dilapidated or lacked private 
toilets or baths. (Comparison with 
1940 was not possible, since the Bu- 
reau of the Census then measured 
physical condition by different stan- 
dards.) Sixteen per cent of the houses 
reporting in our thirteen areas in 1950 
were “dilapidated” — that is, so run 
down or so poorly built that they did 





not provide adequate or safe shelter 
for their occupants. An even greater 
proportion lacked modern plumbing. 
For the thirteen areas as a whole, 29 
per cent of the dwellings were with- 
out private toilets or baths. The fact 
that most of this housing was near 
water mains and sewer lines makes 
these findings all the more depressing. 


Poor as this over-all showing was, 
Negro housing, taken separately, was 
much worse. As compared with total 
dwellings in the seven areas reporting 
by race (Atlanta, Birmingham, Mem- 
phis, Nashville, New Orleans, Nor- 
folk-Portsmouth, and Richmond), pro- 
portionately twice as many Negro 
dwellings were in a dilapidated con- 
dition. The metropolitan area of 
Nashville had the worst record in this 
respect, with 70 per cent of Negro 
dwellings dilapidated. But none of 
the cities had a record to be proud of. 
New Orleans, for example, reported 
the best plumbing facilities for Ne- 
groes; but even there 60 per cent of 
the Negro dwellings lacked private 
toilets or baths. 


The disparity in physical condition 


HOME OWNERSHIP, WHITE AND NEGRO: 1940-1950 
































METROPOLITAN PEAY OCCUPANTS, 1940. a PER Y OCCUPANTS, 1990 ” 
WHITE NEGRO WHITE NEGRO 
Atlanta 41 15 57 29 
Birmingham 42 19 60 31 
Memphis 41 20 49 35 
Nashville 41 26 62 34 
New Orleans 32 12 43 26 
Norfolk-Portsmouth 40 24 48 32 
Richmond 44 26 58 40 




















Based on “1950 Census of Housing, Preliminary Reports,” U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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OVERCROWDED DWELLING UNITS: 1940-1950 


(1.51 or more persons per room) 
































METROPOLITAN OVERCROWDED, 1940 OVERCROWDED, 1950 
WHITE NEGRO WHITE NEGRO 

Atlanta 9 31 5 25 
Birmingham 9 26 4 22 
Memphis 10 27 8 23 
Nashville 11 17 6 15 
New Orleans 8 25 5 23 
Norfolk-Portsmouth 3 13 2 13 
Richmond 4 17 2 16 




















Based on “1950 Census of Housing, Preliminary Reports,’’ 


shows up clearly in the estimated 
values of the typical white and the 
typical Negro dwelling. In the highest 
ranking city of the group, Atlanta, 
the median value was $9,144 for ali 
houses, but only $3,992 for Negro 
houses. In Norfolk-Portsmouth, the 
two figures were $6,819 and $2,250. 
Thus the median value of Negro hous- 
ing was less than half that of all the 
housing taken together. 


Few Negroes owned their homes. 
The heartening increase in home own- 
ership noted above did little or noth- 
ing to bring Negro ownership up to 
the level of white. In the seven cities 
reporting by race in 1950, there were 
about one-and-a-half to two times as 
many white as Negro owners. 


A large proportion of Negro housing 
was still overcrowded in 1950. As in 
home ownership, the trend toward 
more living space barely affected the 
differential between the races. It can 
be seen from the accompanying table 
that, despite a slight improvement be- 
tween 1940 and 1950, the proportion 
of overcrowding was still from two- 
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U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


and-a-half to eight times as great 
among Negroes as among whites. 


IN HUMAN TERMS 


What do all these figures add up to? 

Most importantly, they illustrate 
the inequity of the pattern of housing 
for the two races which prevails in 
our large cities. In the last ten years, 
white housing has shifted steadily 
toward the outskirts. Negro housing 
areas, for the most part, have expand- 
ed into the old residential sections va- 
cated by whites. This process has 
been a gradual one. Although a sub- 
stantial amount of suburban housing 
has been built for white occupancy, 
there is still a housing shortage. Com- 
petition for housing in the older parts 
of the cities is still keen. Hence, Negro 
areas have expanded only slowly, 
through a block-by-block conversion 
from white to Negro occupancy. And 
that has usually meant interracial ten- 
sion and friction, sometimes explod- 
ing into violence. 

Out of this pattern have come the 
disparities reflected in the Census 
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DWELLING UNITS DILAPIDATED AND 
LACKING PLUMBING: 1950 
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Based on “‘1950 Census of Housing, Preliminary Reports,’’ U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


findings. Home ownership, for exam- 
ple, is unlikely to increase much 
among Negroes where they are lim- 
ited to substandard neighborhoods. 
The low income of most Negro fam- 
ilies is only part of the explanation; 
Negroes of moderate or substantial 
means have little incentive to invest 
in old and dilapidated houses. Under 
normal conditions, many of those 
houses would have been razed years 
ago. But the past ten years have not 
been normal ones. The shortage of 
housing — aggravated by the war and 
now by a new national emergency — 
has preserved many a run-down 
shack as valuable rental property. 
Overcrowding invariably accompa- 
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nies such conditions. For many Negro 
families, more living space is econom- 
ically out of reach; for many others, 
it is physically unobtainable. 

The various remedies for poor ur- 
ban housing are familiar enough: pri- 
vate construction, new expansion 
areas, slum clearance and redevelop- 
ment, public housing for low-income 
families. But so far these remedies 
have been applied sparingly to the 
urban South’s number one housing 
problem. Unless far more imagina- 
tion and energy are devoted to that 
problem in the next ten years, the 
1960 Census figures may be appalling 
beyond belief. 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Changes in the Cotton South 


By Lewis W. Jones and Ernest E. Neal 
Of the Rural Life Council, Tuskegee Institute 


ARMING in the South and the com- 

munities in which farmers live are 
considerably different in 1950 from what 
they were twenty years ago. The prob- 
lems of Southern agriculture are changing. 
Replacing the evils of the one-crop system, 
we find dislocations caused by the shift to 
new types of agriculture. Replacing the 
old dependencies of share-cropping, we 
find the problem of displaced farm work- 
ers, pushed off the land by the new ma- 
chines. 


FIGURES AND PEOPLE 


In 1950, there were 900,000 fewer peo- 
ple employed in agricultural occupations 
in the South than there were in 1930. Be- 
tween 1930 and 1945, the number of farms 
in the South declined 355,000. There was 
an increase in owner-operated farms, be- 
cause there were 622,000 fewer tenant 
farmers in 1945 than there were in 1930. 
Big farms of five hundred acres or more 
doubled. Little farms of ten acres or less 
more than doubled. New to the South 
were the part-time farms and mechanized 
farms whose numbers increased greatly 
between 1930 and 1950. The 3,000,000 Ne- 
groes who lived on farms in the South in 
1950 were 1,500,000 fewer than were living 
on these farms in 1930. 

We in the Rural Life Council have vis- 
ited representative farm areas to see what 
these figures mean in terms of people. We 
have looked at the land and talked to peo- 
ple on the land. Here, briefly, are some 
of the things we have found: 

Where cotton once grew on both sides 
of a road, now, for mile after mile, there 
are pastures and grazing cattle. Some- 
times grass-covered terraces are a re- 
minder that this was once a field in which 
row crops were grown. 

In some places where cotton is still 
grown, cabins are no longer scattered 
about the fields in that expedient dis- 
array that placed each family in the 
midst of the crop it was responsible for 
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tilling. For tractors drawing gang plows, 
they were an inconvenience; and, to air- 
planes spreading poison dust, they were 
a menace. 

What of the missing houses and the 
people who once lived in them? 

On one plantation where we once inter- 
viewed families in connection with a study 
of cotton tenancy, only a few houses re- 
mained, and these had been placed in an 
orderly row along a creek bank. Remem- 
bered people were gone. When these were 
asked about, the plantation manager ex- 
plained that for the operation of tractors 
and mechanical cotton pickers he had 
found men between the ages of 24 and 
35 the most suitable workers and that 
the older farmers had gone with the mules. 

On another plantation an old man, who 
had lived there all of his life, was sitting 
on a porch watching a tractor rumble 
across the field. He complained about 
being idle while the tractor plowed. He 
insisted he was perfectly able to plow his 
own crop with mules. He did not realize, 
or at least did not admit, that he remained 
there practically a pensioner of a landlord 
who was sentimental about his years of 
past labor. 


SURVIVORS ON THE LAND 


Then, there are spots where the weather- 
worn cabins stand as they have been stand- 
ing for decades and people seem to farm as 
they have been farming all of their lives. 
Here the plantation system has apparently 
survived. 

The farmer knows that things are hap- 
pening to him and to the world with which 
he has been familiar. He has his own ideas 
about them. His children and many of his 
former neighbors have gone away. As one 
farmer stated, “I know more folks in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, now than I do here. When 
I go to see my children in Fort Wayne, I 
see all of my old friends that used to live 
here.” 

Another farmer pointed to a large old 








church building with peeling paint that 
leaned precariously on three heavy tim- 
bers and commented, “That’s our church 
but we don’t have no regular preacher, 
just a little Sunday School mostly. So 
many folks gone from here we ain’t got 
but a handful of members and can’t sup- 
port no church.” 

An old farmer in an area of large plan- 
tations was bewildered and somewhat 
indignant about what was happening to 
the people among whom he had lived. He 
is deacon of his church and president of 
the local farmers’ club. “The man what 
rented the old Newell Plantation,” he re- 
ported, “done nailed up twenty houses! 
Yessir, the people had to get out; some 
of them didn’t have no place to go. Never 
been in this here part of the country that 
a man couldn’t get a piece of land to work. 
But this man rented the place and come 
here with two tractors — say him and his 
boy gonna work all of it theyself. All 
around here landlords buying tractors and 
the folks is just uncertain; they just can’t 
be sure they gonna have a crop next year 
or they ain’t.” 


CASH REPLACES CREDIT 


In the plantation community a farmer 
told of the old days when each plantation 
had a commissary and tenants received 
the services ordinarily gotten at a rural 
general store. These commissaries pro- 
vided household requirements on credit 
and the tenant paid his account when his 
crop had been harvested and sold. “The 
commissaries all closed,” he said, “in here 
all the landlords furnish in cash. We get 
the cash money and buy anywhere we 
want to. Mostly I buy from Mr. Leonard 
at the Crossroads.” Where a highway pass- 
ing through the area was crossed by a 
plantation road, three general stores com- 
peted for the tenants’ trade. 

In the plantation area, where the big 
house stands as it has for decades, and the 
weatherbeaten cabins are scattered as they 
have long been, things look the same as 
they did twenty-five years ago, but things 
are not the same even there. Automobiles 
standing before the weatherbeaten cabins, 
tractors parked in sheds in a barn lot 
where mules no longer stand, cash “fur- 
nish,” and other things not so readily dis- 
cernible, make the plantation in 1950 sig- 
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nificantly different from the plantation in 
1930. 

The plantation has not disappeared but 
it is hardly recognizable as the one-crop, 
tenant-operated place we have come to 
think of it as being. Wherever we have 
visited plantations recently, the owners 
have talked about their plans for land use 
and pointed proudly to their pastures and 
herds of beef cattle. Soil-building crops 
are green between rows of dry cotton 
stalks in winter. New varieties of cotton 
produce phenomenal yields on the reduced 
cotton acreage. 

On these transformed plantations there 
is concern about skilled labor. Improved 
houses and satisfactory wages are induce- 
ments used to attract and keep the kind 
of labor which operation of the modern 
plantation requires. An Alabama plan- 
tation owner boasted that wages and work- 
ing conditions on his place were such that 
nobody could hire his workers away from 
him. Pointing to a laborer maneuvering a 
mechanical cotton picker in a field, he re- 
marked, “That man’s got to be smart; he’s 
sitting on $8,000 of my money.” This new 
class of farm machinery operators live 
better and earn more than did the share- 
croppers who worked the land previously, 
but there are fewer of them. Each tractor 
replaces from two to five families and each 
mechanical picker harvests as much cotton 
as it formerly took 35 hand pickers to har- 
vest. Between 1930 and 1945, sharecroppers 
decreased from 776,278 to 446,850 or 42.4 
per cent. 


NEW FAMILY FARMS 


Independent operators of small family 
farms who have been established on the 
land by the Farmers Home Administration 
or its predecessor, the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, show what the small oper- 
ator can do with helpful financing, a good 
farm plan, and direction in scientific farm- 
ing. One such farm operator sitting on the 
porch of a comfortable home talked about 
“this farm the government give me.” When 
asked what he meant by the farm being 
given to him, he explained, “You see, they 
set me up here and my payments ain’t 
but $200 a year, but two years I paid $1,000 
and another year $600. I’m soon gonna 
pay this out, and it’s bought me a tractor 
and car already.” Another farmer who 
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bought an 80-acre farm under similar cir- 
cumstances was proud of the fact that he 
had repaid his purchase loan in five years. 

Limited funds for the farm purchase 
program have provided opportunity for 
too few to become proud, independent 
small operators. Between 1930 and 1945, 
the number of farm owners in the South 
increased 270,000, of which 11,000 or 4.07 
per cent were Negroes. 


COTTON AND PASTURES 

Where dairying and beef production are 
supplanting cotton growing a new way of 
life has come for farm people. One type 
of milk production, familiarly known as 
“Grade B milking,” is carried on in con- 
junction with cotton production. The man- 
ager of a cheese plant which buys Grade 
B milk in one area claimed that a farmer 
could “care for 10 head of cattle and never 
lose a boll of cotton or load of corn.” This 
complementary character of cotton and 
pastures was stated in picturesque fashion 
by a farmer who was asked how he felt 
on arainy day. His reply was, “I’m laugh- 
ing with my pasture and crying with my 
cotton.” In a dry season cotton flourishes, 
and in a wet season grasses flourish. 

There is a folk saying among farmers 
that “you can’t buy into dairying, you have 
to grow into it.” With small dairymen 
there seems to be enough truth in this to 
make it believed. The owner-dairymen 
producing Grade A milk had begun as 
Grade B producers. As one of them ex- 
plained: 

“IT had been selling Grade B milk 
and had 22 head of cows when Mr. 
——— put up a Grade A barn and 
wanted somebody to milk in there 
with him to share expenses. I fig- 
ured that a fourth of my milk check 
was too much to pay, so after 6 
months I quit and went back to sell- 
ing Grade B milk until I could build 
my own barn. When I got it built, 
Henry Jones come in and milked in 
my barn on the fourth for a year and 
a half before he built his barn. 

“T had my land and kept working 
on the pastures. I saw where my 
family of three people couldn’t han- 
dle but a little land in cotton without 
hiring help. We can take milking 
machines and milk 30 or 40 head of 
cows.” 

The process seems fairly obvious, involv- 


ing the increase in Grade B production and 
improvement of pastures while continuing 
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some row crop production. With a herd 
developed and pastures developed, invest- 
ment in a milking barn is the next step 
to selling in the Grade A market. 

Not all of the Grade A milk producers 
are owners. New types of tenancy, pe- 
culiarly suited to milk production, are ap- 
pearing. The tenant dairy is one in which 
the tenant owns the cows and the land- 
lord owns the pasture and milking barn. 
One-fourth of the milk proceeds go to the 
landlord and three-fourths to the tenant. 
The share dairy is one in which the tenant 
owns half the cows while the landlord 
owns the other half, in addition to barn 
and pasture, and the milk check is di- 
vided in half. These two tenancy patterns 
in dairying find the tenants well pleased 
with a check twice a month instead of the 
old annual payday they knew when grow- 
ing cotton. 

PART-TIME FARMING 

Development of industries in the South 
has encouraged the increase of part-time 
farming. Many farm families have im- 
proved their incomes and living standards 
by having some members work in indus- 
try while others carry on farming oper- 
ations. It is interesting to observe cars 
bearing workers to factory jobs from a 
radius of fifty miles in early morning. Be- 
tween 1939 and 1947, wage earners in 
manufacturing in the South increased 50 
per cent. The people of the South do not 
share evenly in this employment and par- 
ticularly so in the textile region, where 
the textile plants employ few Negroes. 
The new industries with policies of dis- 
crimination in employment do not give 
Negroes the opportunity to take advan- 
tage of part-time farming and the benefits 
it has brought to many farmers. 

There are areas in the South that are 
worse off now than they were twenty 
years ago. These are the subsistence areas 
where people scratch the land on farms 
that are too small or farms of such low 
fertility they should not be given to the 
cultivation of row crops. Most of these 
are owned farms and, though a resource 
of dubious value, they are nevertheless 
the principal resource of the people 
who own them. No proposal or pro- 
gram has been offered that would improve 
the lot of these people. Proposals and pro- 
grams calling for planting such areas to 
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trees, or for putting the land to some other 
use, are lacking in that the people are not 
planned for. 

New land policies, implemented by 
scientific practices, are classifying the 
soils of the South and directing their most 
fruitful and advantageous use. Soils in 
the South are being planned for in terms 
of their highest and most constructive pur- 
pose, whether it be forest, grass, or fields. 
None of the land is regarded as waste and 
expendable. For every acre there is a use 
that in time will prove to be an asset to 
the total economy. Sleek, well-fed cows 
graze on hillsides where gaunt, ill-fed peo- 
ple once scratched for a meager living. In 
fertile fields where children and their par- 
ents toiled without hope of security or 
comfort, machines sow, tend, and harvest 
bounteous crops. 

Indeed, the long abused and misused 
lands of the South are faring better than 
the long abused and misused people who 
have inhabited them. There have been 
few policies and scientific practices to in- 
sure the constructive use of these people. 
There has been little planning to insure 
for them realization of their highest pur- 
pose. Many of them, who should have 
been regarded as assets, have been callous- 
ly marked expendable. This waste of hu- 
man resources is now the great unsolved 
problem of Southern agriculture. 





Housing in Our Cities 
(Continued from page 4) 

Fortunately, private enterprise is 
beginning to discover that providing 
good housing for Negroes can be good 
business. The evil myth that Negroes 
are slum-dwellers by choice is wither- 
ing in the light of practical experi- 
ence. A growing number of private 
developments have proved conclu- 
sively that many Negro families are 
able and willing to pay medium rents 
for comfortable, modern apartments. 
Single-family houses, financed with 
the assistance of the Federal Housing 
Administration, are also finding a 
ready market. 

Where sound planning precedes 


such construction, the results are new 
communities, served by schools, 
churches, recreational and commer- 
cial facilities, in pleasant surround- 
ings. The chief obstacle is finding and 
acquiring the land for new expansion 
outside blighted areas. But that diffi- 
culty, too, can be overcome by intel- 
ligent cooperation between business 
and appropriate agencies, private and 
public. 

This approach, if continued, will 
greatly ease the distress and tension 
which fester at the center of our large 
cities. Yet much will remain that can 
be relieved only by joint programs of 
local and federal government. The in- 
creasing demands of national defense 
have already prompted a sharp reduc- 
tion in such programs. But it is to be 
hoped that these economies will be 
tempered with understanding. So long 
as large numbers of low-income fam- 
ilies are wretchedly housed, we can 
ill-afford to shelve slum clearance and 
public housing indefinitely. The cost, 
in terms of national unity and pro- 
ductivity, is too great. 
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